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CHAPTER J. 

Introduction 
TO Architecture 



This is intended asa basic introduction to 
architecture, as seen through the lens of 
the fantasy artist. Details, history, 
methods, features, and construction are all 
discussed from the point of view of the 
artist who wants to understand the 
architecture from a visual perspective, in 
order to create his or her own fantasy 
worlds and buildings in a more 
Gonvindng, realistic and believable way. 
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Middle Eastern architecture refers primarily 
to the styles and designs of Muslim or Arabic 
architecture, and is distinct in being the 
architecture of a religion, rather than a 
region or empire. 


Middle Eastern 




Defensive Living 

This is a typical “ksar,” or fortified city, in 
Morocco. The houses are all joined into a 
single, central mass, often built into the side 
of a mountain for extra defense, with a single 
outer wall to protect it. 


Architecture 


The Byzantine (New Rome) styles and ideas of architecture, 
which heavily influenced European architecture, eventually 
leading to the Romanesque style, also had a profound 
influence on Arabic or Middle Eastern architecture. 

Combining Byzantine influences with those from Persia 
and Egypt, the architects of the Middle East developed a 
style markedly their own, with domed roofs, tall thin 


minarets, and large, open doorways decorated in bright 
colors and repeating patterns. The primary building layout 
is one of an open courtyard surrounded by four walls and 
covered arcades to provide shelter from the sun, with a flat 
or domed roof This basic layout holds for houses, inns, 
mausoleums, and, most importantly, mosques. 




< SoLKU THE City—Unity Through Color 
AND Shape • Jon Hodgson 
This painting is an excellent example of using color 
and form together to create a visual identity. The 
rugged, brown mountains and dry, warm palette 
colors leave no doubt that this is a hot desert 
climate. Combined with the strong, clean but simple 
architectural forms, especially the central domed 
structure at the heart of the city, the viewer is left 
with an unmistakable impression of age, of a walled 
city fortress in a desert that has existed for centuries. 
The use of one-point perspective creates a series 
of flat planes (the tops of the walls), which both 
generate a sense of depth and space as they recede 
and break up the mass of the city, providing just 
enough definition to create structure and volume 
in the shapes of the buildings. 


Variations on a Watery Theme • 

Rob Alexander A • Jaime Jasso V 
These two images are a wonderful example of taking 
something out of its context and creating a new world 
as a result. Both make extensive use of the soaring 
minarets, thick stocky towers, and domed roofs to 
create a world at once both alien and familiar, and 
both are set in water-based environments, though 
with very different ways of depicting them. Notice 
how, even without significantly altering the forms of 
the towers, domes, and minarets, but playing with 
their compositional arrangement, size, and 
placement, the artists were able to create a fantasy 
world from familiar objects and shapes. 























The Dead City 

Coming upon the ruins of a strange city on an even stranger, alien world, 
a group of travelers pauses to stare in wonder. The figures give scale and 
secondary focus to the image, revealing the skeletal remains to be that 
of giants, and the world an epic, primal place. 

The Middle Eastern-inspired city emerges, tattered, ancient, forgotten 
by time, but recognizable to the viewer primarily through the use of the 
repeated minaret shapes and the arches and domes we associate with that 
type of architecture. These familiar shapes work to ground and establish the 
image, in spite of the alien qualities to the world itself. 

The image is driven by the concepts of order and pattern in the midst 
of organic shapes, a contrast of vertical and horizontal planes, and light 
against dark. Those concepts inspired the creation of the image and 


guided it, helping to shape the city forms, to emphasize or minimize specific 
points, and to provide a point of reference to balance the foreground 
elements against the mid-ground city. 

Color and Form 

Choosing a near monochromatic color palette provided the world with 
an alien feel, but it also meant that value control would be more important 
than usual for the image, since the normal color relationships were absent. 

In spite of the details in the foreground, it is kept darker, more subdued, the 
features massing together. This is achieved primarily by making sure that the 
farthest edge from us in the foreground is a near silhouette, so that even 
with the details in the foreground, the shape itself will read as a shape. 



clearly set off from the mid-ground, and creating depth and distance from the 
city. The strong, clear, and crisp features of the minarets and tops of the city 
towers contrast with the softer, distressed, ethereal qualities of the rest of 
the city, giving the whole structure a ghostlike quality, almost as if it were 
only partially here, existing in this world and another simultaneously. 

The strange, angled rocks of the foreground work with the tree limbs, light 
passages, and debris littering the ground to direct the eye toward the city, 
maintaining it as the focus of the image, but they also serve to emphasize 
the horizontal aspects of the foreground. Even the large, triangular shapes 
on the far left and right of the image appear like massive, horizontal chunks 
of the earth that have been pushed up or broken off, both setting off the city 
and bracketing it; focusing the viewer’s eye on the center of the image and 
creating contrast with the vertical structures and lines of the city itself. 


This contrast of the familiar against the unusual or unfamiliar is a good 
way of creating a world that is different from our own, or an architectural 
style that is new and different, without losing all points of reference for the 
viewer and alienating him or her. For the fantasy artist, it’s a powerful tool for 
storytelling, world creation, and allowing you to explore and experiment 
visually, building on what exists to convincingly create those things and 
places that do not. 







Distinguishing 

characteristics 


• Rounded arches—strong 
and stable, but very limited 
by the fact that the shape 
and the height to width 
ratio are fixed. 


• Thick walls—sometimes 
massive stone blocks, 
sometimes two thinner 
shells with rubble between 
them, their thickness 
alone clearly indicates 
Romanesque architecture, 
even when in ruins. 


• Massive, sturdy piers—a 
staple of Romanesque 
architecture, and an 
excellent resource for the 
fantasy artist, the piers are 
like massive tree trunks, 
heavy and unrrDvable. 


• Barrel and groin vaults— 
the simplest of vaults, and 
the most restrictive; a fact 
that led to the development 
of the pointed Gothic arch 
and a whole new style of 
architecture. 


• Small windows—the 
thickness of the walls 
dictated that windows be 
small and few in number, 
lending Romanesque 
architecture a dim, moody 
quality of light that is 
perfect for dark and 
shadowy fantasy imagery. 



Squat and Heavy A 

Everything about an architectural style has a purpose. 
The doorway, bold and open, is also solid and heavy. 
The size of the stones, the spaces between them, 
and the sturdy pillars all indicate a need for strength 
and support. Study these characteristics, and when 
you are going against character, consider how the 
changes will fit with the rest of your design. 


Romanesque Details 



Capitals A 

Form must follow function in 
architecture, even if the forms 
are also decorative. Capitals had 
to support the weight above 
them. Decorative elements 
tended to protrude from the 
base, and were neither weight 
bearing, nor in any way 
diminishing from the structural 
support that the core of the 
capital provided. 


Toward Gothic 

Groin vaults could be strengthened 
if ribs were added along their 
diagonal axis, but the height of the 
diagonals and the main arches 
were then different. Attempts to 
solve this problem eventually led to 
the use of the pointed arch, one of 
the most characteristic features of 
the Gothic style. Unlike the ribbed. 
Gothic arches, which transmitted 
their weight vertically as well as 
outward to specific points along 
the walls, and could be supported 
by the flying buttresses, barrel 
vaults transmitted their load evenly 
and uniformly outward. Therefore, 
they needed to be supported along 
their whole length by thick walls 
and oversized piers. 













Romanesque Details 




< 

A barrel vault (left) is the simplest 
type of vaulted roof. It consists 
of a single circular arch that 
stretches from wall to wall over 
the length of a specific space. 
However, because they transfer 
the weight they support outward, 
barrel vaults generally need to be 
supported on both sides by 
thick, solid walls, with either 
small windows or no windows. 

A groin vault (left) is simply two 
barrel vaults set at right angles 
to each other. Because the 
height to width ratio of the 
circular arch is fixed, groin 
vaults almost always enclose 
a square shape. 



A 

Especially thick walls were 
needed to bear the weight and 
pressure transmitted outward by 
the arches. Often the walls were 
actually two thinner shells, with a 
space between them that was 
filled with rubble. It was also 
common to use smaller pieces 
of masonry with lots of mortar 
between them to create walls. 
The increased mortar added 
strength and durability to the 
walls, occasionally giving rise to 
ruins with wonderful, near 
abstract shapes, when parts of a 
wall remain tall and intact while 
others crumble, allowing you 
considerable flexibility in your 
design and compositions. In 
fantasy art, the ruins of these 
distinctive walls, or their 
foundations, can convey a great 
deal about your world. 


The arch of Tiberius 
at Leptis Magna, Libya 


> 

One of the most prevalent 
decorative features of 
Romanesque architecture is the 
use of arcades, or rows of 
columns with rounded arches 
between them. These could be 
flush with a wall (blind arcade), or 
used to create a walkway, such 
as the dwarf arcades at Speyer 
Cathedral, Germany, or internal 
aisles like those at Santa Maria 
della Pieve in Arezzo, Italy. 


The thickness of the walls and the 
structural support they had to provide 
meant that any windows had to be small 
openings, which greatly reduced the 
amount of light inside the cathedral or 
castle, giving it a very dark, gloomy feel 
that is perfect for fantasy imagery. Very 
small windows might have a simple lintel 
over them, but most had a rounded 
arch, as did the majority of the 
doorways or other openings, in order to 
reduce the weight directly on them and 
transfer it to either side of the opening. 
Use this knowledge to help you 
determine how far apart ruins can 
realistically be spread before they would 
collapse, solve visual problems such as 
where or how far out of position a wall 
or pier can be before it would fall apart 
or the arch collapse, and imagine how 
the stonework over a door or window 
might sag and shift after years of 
abandonment. 


San Michele, a 
Catholic basilica 
church in Rome 



< 

The semicircular arches were made of 
wedge-shaped bricks or stone. They 
were strong enough to support the 
considerable weight of the roofs, but by 
virtue of their shape, they transferred all 
the weight outward to the side, and they 
were very limited in that they had to 
maintain a constant shape. If the width 
of the opening changed, so too did the 
height of the arch. Because the rounded 
shape was similar to the arches used in 
Roman architecture, architecture 
historians dubbed the style Romanesque 
before they understood that the 
buildings were not based directly on 
Roman structures, but instead were 
influenced by Byzantine architecture. 


< 
































































































Introduction to Architecture 


Tall, stately, graceful, brooding, romantic, haunted—all these and more 
apply to Gothic architecture, a staple for the fantasy artist. 


r r . 

Gothic Architecture 


Gothic architecture is the quintessential fantasy 
architectural style. From majestic castles and graceful 
cathedrals to haunted ruins, its distinctive lines and 
clean, graceful forms are at once beautiful, evocative, 
dark, and moody, providing versatile building blocks 
for the fantasy artist. This means you can borrow 
heavily from Gothic architecture to create imagery 
that conveys a strong sense of being tall, graceful, airy, 
and delicate while also looking strong and solid. 


V 

The strong Gothic lines and shapes of 
the background cathedral carry the 
entire image, and the height, grace, and 
openness of the interior space provide 
the perfect setting for telling the story of 
a long-abandoned shrine or temple. Even 
in a ruined state, the immense scale of 
the cathedral is apparent, and helps lend 
both a height and elegance to the 
otherwise squat, Romanesque-style 
architecture of the main buildings. 


> 

The warmth of skillfully added 
sunlight in this painting creates a 
peaceful focus to this vaulted space, 
and highlights the sleeping stone 
figures on the sarcophagus. Gothic 
architectural details—softened by 
climbing foliage—add to the ancient, 
undisturbed atmosphere. 
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Pointed arches 

Flying 

Ribbed vaults 

Ornannental 

Multi-foil 


buttresses 


piers 

windows 


Gothic Details 

The primary characteristics of Gothic 
architecture are its height and delicacy. 

The use of flying and pier buttresses on 
the exterior walls allowed for the creation of 
taller structures with clearly defined interior 
spaces, while also reducing the overall mass 
of the buildings. A large portion of the 
structural weight was channeled through 
the arches and out into the buttresses, rather 
than being supported by thick walls and 
massive pillars. This allowed the arches 
and columns to be simultaneously taller 
and more delicate, and thinner walls meant 
windows—lots and lots of windows. 

Arches became pointed rather than 
rounded, eliminating the keystone which 
reduced the outward thrust and allowed 
them to maintain a consistent height even 
if their width changed. Perhaps most 
importantly, the use of the buttresses also 
allowed the weight and thrust of the ceiling 
to be successfully funneled away from the 
arches to the walls at specific points via the 
ribbed vaults, allowing for tall, graceful, and 
well-lit upper stories. 






















































































































while at the same time directing the weight 
of the roof above and maintaining the sense 
of open space and light. 



Buttresses V 




Window Tracery A< 
Through the fourteenth 
century the tracery geometry 
became much more 
complicated and subtle; the 
complex patterns of the 
decorated style were created 
by combining parts of circles 
to form flowing designs. 
Types of tracery shown from 
top left to bottom right: early 
English, geometric, 
decorated, perpendicular. 

Base Moldings V 
Moldings decorated the base 
of columns, ensuring that 
every available surface was 
beautiful and graceful. 


The flying buttresses or arms (A) transfer 
the thrust outward and downward to the pier 
buttresses (B). Note how all the elements work 
together to reinforce the sense of the vertical, 
from the window foils and the lower arch to the 
buttress and pinnacles. The silhouette created 
is very evocative and unified. Emphasizing these 
features can give your image complexity, direction, 
and cohesion, whether you're painting romantic 
fantasy or haunted ruins. Remember, 
the spaces between the buttresses are often 
windows and the arms may be roofed over, 
creating alcoves and spaces (C), to allow you 
to play with light, shadow, and volume. 





C 















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Hoodmolds V 



The hood protected the area beneath 
it from rainwater, and the dripstones 
helped channel the rainwater down 



Gothic Doorways > 

Unlike their squat, heavy 
Romanesque counterparts that 
had to support the considerable 
weight above and on either side 
of them. Gothic doorways could 
be taller, thinner, and more 
graceful, echoing the 
characteristics of the building 
itself. Deep hoods, called 
archivolts, were often highly 
decorated and carved, and the 
use of decorative colonettes, 
piers, and cable molding provides 
the fantasy artist a wealth of 
choices for making your world 
unique and expressive. 


Gothic buildings V 




Dripstones < > 

Dripstones are the ornamental end caps 
to the hoodmold or drip mold, a lip which 
projects out over a window, door, or sill, 
acting very much like a combination umbrella 
and gutter. Water was tunneled along and 
down the hoodmold to the dripstones, 
where it ran down the wall, pier, or buttress 
and away from the opening of the door or 
window. Dripstones were most often carved 
in decorative leaf and floral motifs, or else 
in grotesques or chimeras, similar to the 
gargoyle rainspouts. Rectangular hoodmolds, 
such as the one in the drawing of the 
rectangular window above, were called 
labels, and served the same function. 


Gothic details V 
The qualities of Gothic architecture which 
allowed for its soaring heights, delicate 
stone work and well-lit interiors also opened 
the way for much more decorative 
treatments of the various features. Flying 
and pier buttresses, columns and supporting 
piers, and bases were carved and 
decorated, but so too were windows, 
doors, and walls. The pointed arch motif was 
prevalent, as were vertical lines and tapering 
forms, and in all things, there was a sense 
of the vertical, a lifting of the eye toward the 
heavens, as the drawing left clearly shows. 





Although there was considerable 
variation in the structural forms, the 
pointed arch is so strongly associated 
with Gothic architecture as to be 
inseparable. Whether single or in 
multiples, plain, ornate, or enhanced 
with widow foils, the basic shape will 
instantly convey a Gothic sensibility to 
your image. Consider also adding 
Gothic touches to non-traditional Gothic 
forms, such as the rectangular window, 
in order to convey a sense of history 
and character to your image that might 
have resulted from renovations, 
rebuilding or a change in the ruling 
power of your world. 












































































































Gargoyles 

A gargoyle is basically an elaborate waterspout or rain 
spout—a long, thin projecting sculptural element that 
overhangs the roof and directs water away from the 
building, preventing it from running down the walls and 
eroding the mortar that binds the masonry. Often carved 
in fantastical animal forms, they became very prevalent in 
Gothic architecture, as the presence of the flying buttress 
meant that water could be easily 
channeled from the roofs to the 
buttresses and then to the gargoyles 
and out over the clearstory and 
away from the building. 

Gargoyles are seldom used 

singularly, but are rather in ^ 

rows or clusters. 


< 

Decorative gargoyle-like shapes that 
do not channel water are called 
grotesques or chimeras. They may 
have partially served simply as 
decorative elements, to beautify the 
building exterior, to move the eye 
toward the heavens, and to call 
attention to the building itself, and 
for the fantasy artist, their variety 
presents unlimited opportunities for 
expressing the character and 
personality of your world. 




































































































































































































Capitalizing on the overgrown jungle and warm tropical feel of the 
setting and color scheme, which echo our own world, the pyramid 
is styled along the lines of a traditional Mesoamerican structure 
and reads clearly in spite of the extra levels, the lack of a temple 
capping the pyramid, and the odd design. The strong, clean lines 
give a sense of strength, permanence, and solidity when 
juxtaposed against the lush jungle environment, as if the building 
has stood, somehow protected or safe from the ravages of nature. 
The steps are recognizable to the viewer, a known quantity, and 
therefore they establish a scale for the pyramid, giving a large, 
epic feel to the image. 








Introduction to Architecture 


Distinguishing 

• P 

• —the 

• — 

characteristics 

—the keystone 

cities were laid out to reflect 

constructed in the talud- 


was unknown in pre- 

the heavens and the 

tablero style of flat platforms 


Columbian architecture, so 

underworld with the 

on top of angled slopes or 

“Stone of 

there were no true arches, 
and hence buildings tended 
to be low and wide, rather 
than tall. 

the 

temples, stelae, and ball 
court forming the axis 
mundi between the north 
and south halves. 

sides. 


Sun,” the Aztec 
calendar stone 


Mesoamerican 

Details 



frequent use of carvings, 
inscriptions, and sculptural 
relief on lintels, friezes, 
doorways, and colonettes. 



The pyramid with the temple on 
top was the axis mundi of the city, 
the spiritual center of the culture. 
Centrally located, the temple was 
the highest point, closest to the 
heavens and the gods. It was 
situated at the crossroads of the 
compass points and aligned to 
the position of the sun or stars on 
specific days of the year, often 
equinoxes, to capture or create 
certain lighting effects on certain 
days of the year. 


There seems to have been very little significant 
change to the style of building, so even palaces 
or temples that took hundreds of years to 
complete have a harmonious and unified look. 
Cities that could have held 100 to ISO 
thousand inhabitants were laid out with a 
precision and order that bespoke of 
considerable skill and knowledge. For the 
fantasy artist, even the suggestion of a large, 
orderly city peeking through dense jungle 
growth can be a powerful visual, or the ruins of 
a simple post-and-lintel doorway, perhaps with 
painted runes or graffiti on them, telling a story 
within a story. 

The large Mesoamerican cities were an 
attempt to create a tangible manifestation of 
the heavens and earth, and embody the 



spiritual beliefs of the people. The northern 
parts of the city represented the underworld, 
and held tombs and other related structures, 
whereas the southern end represented life and 
held residences, markets, and monuments to the 
nobility. Between the two were likely to be the 
stelae, or standing stones, which represented the 
world tree that holds the heavens and connects 
them to the earth, pyramids topped by great 
temples, and the ball court, which may have 
represented the meeting point between heaven 
and the underworld, a place of crossing over. 

On the plains, the tops of temples were built 
with tall roof combs projecting upward to create 
a mountain, so that the ancestors’ spirits, which 
lived in mountains, would have a place to reside 
within the city. 


Artistic Variation 

Use the variation in pyramid design to your 
advantage. The viewer will recognize the basic 
design of the step pyramid, even if you alter the 
shape, placement, spacing, or number of tableros. 
Create your own temple and pyramid shapes, play 
with complexity by drawing three-, four-, or even 
six-sided designs, or try curved rather than straight 
staircases. You will find you can easily create a 
unique world that will still echo ours but allow you 
to capitalize on viewers’ knowledge of the 
Mesoamerican mystique. 


Several variations of the step pyramid 
design were used, but all tended to follow a 
similar pattern. The variations, which may 
well have arisen through changes in 
leadership as one region conquered another, 
or through trade or other contact, give the 
fantasy artist considerable latitude in design. 
The basic structure or pattern is one of 









steep sloping sides, called taluds, capped 
with flat, tablelike sections called tableros. 
There may have been multiple tableros 
breaking up the sloped side. Some were 
rectangular in profile, others were undercut 
or multilayered. Temples were situated on 
top of the pyramids, making them closer to 
heaven than any other point of the city, the 
axis mundi of the Mesoamerican city. 




Xaibe Mayan 
pyramid in 
Coba, Mexico 




Mayan pyramid in 
El Tajin, Mexico 















Use Existing Styles to Create Unique Worlds 






Detailsand Textures 
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Traditional Art Materials 


Pencils 

Experimenting with a full set 
of pencils, from very faint hard 
(H up to 6H) pencils to soft 
black (B down to 6B) ones, 
will let you find the grade that 
suits you best, or you may 
find you prefer mechanical 
pencils, available with a 
variety of hard or soft leads. 


Inks and Paints 
Buy professional quality, artist 
grade paints. Oils come in 
tubes and can be used thick or 
thin. Acrylics can be used 
similarly to oils and come in 
jars or tubes. Inks come in 
bottles. Gouache comes in 
tubes and watercolors in tubes 
or tablet form. Be aware that 
with water-based media, the 
color you see on your palette 
will appear differently once it 
has been applied to and dried 
on your paper. 


Initial Sketches 

A good and affordable place to start is with 
some artist-quality pencils and a small 
sketchbook or two, as well as a small notebook. 
Sketchpads should be acid-free, archival artist- 
quality paper—notebooks can be as plain or 
fancy as you like. 

Mechanical pencils are well suited to 
architecture drawings, as they maintain a thin 
and consistent line width and never need 
sharpening. You can carry them with you to 
make notes and scribbles whenever inspiration 
strikes. Taking a set of paints with you is a bit 
more difficult, but can easily be accomplished, 
and is quite rewarding, as it affords you the 
subtlety of painting from life. If you work in oils 
or acrylics, consider taking premixed containers 
of white, black, and two mid-tone values, one 
warm and one cool. Make sure containers are 
small, easily portable, and seal securely. 

For quick sketches and capturing ideas, try 
not to erase—these drawings are not about 
creating a beautiful finished piece, but about 
capturing an initial spark of inspiration or 


design. For finished pieces, an eraser will prove 
invaluable and necessary, but leave it at home 
when you travel, and if you just cant stop 
yourself, do your initial sketches in pen instead. 

Final linework 

For finished drawings, you will need some large 
sheets of heavy paper, and for architectural 
drawings, a large drawing board or drafting 
table, T-square, and a set square are essential. 
Don’t feel intimidated by them, and don’t feel 
you need to spend a lot of money, but you really 
can’t draw the straight lines and angles of your 
architecture without them. 

Whenever possible, you should work as large 
as you can, within the bounds of comfort and 
the space you have available. This will give you 
the chance to add more detail and accurately 
work out your perspective. Buildings can be 
quite intricate, and to try and draw them too 
small will actually be harder than drawing them 
large. The drawing of the plans for Cologne 
Cathedral in Germany, for example, is over 13 ft. 
(4 m) in height. 




























The Science of Painting 


Choosing Products 


Workspace 


























Computer 


Digital art is all about creating and manipulating images and information 
with a computer^ and can range from importing a drawing and adding 
simple color to it to modeling a virtual building or city and generating the 
lightSy textureSy and atmosphere entirely with the computer. 


choosing a Computer 

With the wide range of options and abilities the 
computer offers, it is important not to forget that the 
computer is really a “dumb box.” It will do what you 
tell it to, and do it well, but if you don’t know how to 
draw and paint, if you do not understand light and 
perspective and composition, then the computer will 
faithfully execute your poor ideas, and generate poor 
images—it cannot make your art “better.” 

Your choice of computer is your preference. Apple 
Macintosh (Mac) is the preferred system among 
digital-drawing professionals, but most industry- 
standard software is available for both Mac and PC. 
Most PC operating systems include a program that 
allows you to draw, paint, and edit images. Microsoft 
Paint, for example, is part of Windows, and although 
slightly primitive, it is a good place to start 
experimenting with digital drawing. You can draw 
freehand, create geometric shapes, pick colors from 
a palette or create new custom colors, and combine 
visual images with type. Sketchup is a free, basic 3D 
modeling program from Google, and Blender is a 
free modeling and animation program. Most scanners 
also include a basic photo editing and drawing 
package or a reduced version or trial version of 
a professional package. 

Buying New Software 

Once you’re ready to progress beyond a basic package, 
consider researching online tutorials to learn more 
about the various software programs and their 
capabilities, or go to a library or bookstore and look 
them up that way. Many programs are available in 
free trial versions, so you can evaluate it before you 
buy. The most important thing is to ask yourself what 


you would like to do with the software, and find 
the best match for your needs. 

Program Possibilities 

As you begin to discover the possibilities of 
drawing on-screen, you will probably want to 
upgrade to more sophisticated software. A wide 
choice is available, although some programs can 
be expensive. However, as these are continually 
being revised and improved, it is often possible to 
pick up older versions quite cheaply. 

Painter Classic 1 is easier to use than the more 
complex later versions and offers a wide range of 
drawing implements. Painter is the industry 
standard for digitally mimicking natural paint 
media, and offers a wide range of options and 
tools for freehand painting and creation. 

Photoshop Elements, although basically a 
photo-editing program, also allows you to draw 
and paint images. Photoshop is the industry 
standard for image manipulation and control. It 
contains a powerful set of drawing and painting 
tools, and is unmatched in its ability to adjust and 
work with images or portions of images. 

All graphics and modeling programs tend to 
be layer based, which simply means that you can 
create layers to work on, like transparent pieces of 
paper. Each layer is separate and independent 
from the others, and can be worked, adjusted, and 
manipulated without altering the information on 
other layers. You can add light, textures, and 
colors on separate layers in a modeling program. 
The options are endless, and the level of control 
provided is part of what makes digital art such a 
powerful medium. 
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Digital Paint Brushes 
When you are using a brush tool, you can set 
the type of brush head and size in the toolbox. 
To view this, click Brushes in Windows on the 
software's top toolbar. The green marks 
represent different airbrush sizes. The blue 
marks show a marker-pen-style brush. The pink 
marks show the more unusual brushes that 
produce a particular preset shape many times. 
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Sample of Digital Tools 
These panels show a sample of the 
tools, layer, and brush options 
available in Photoshop. 
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Using Layers 

One of the most useful functions in digital 
painting programs is the ability to put different 
elements on different layers. The layers window 
(see above) allows you to turn the visibility of 
each layer on or off and to adjust transparency 
using the opacity percentage slider. 

Tools 

Different tools allow you to select parts of the 
image. The marquee tool is useful for simple 
geometric shapes. The lasso tool is used for 
drawing around chosen areas. The magic wand 
can be used to select areas where the color or 
tone is distinct. The picker tool allows you to 
sample a color that is linked to a selection dialog 
box, which allows you to adjust the range of the 
selection through the fuzziness slider. The quick 
mask tool allows you to paint a selected area. 



Stylus and Tablet 

Drawing with a mouse can be awkward and clumsy because 
it is held quite differently from a pencil or pen; a stylus 
replicates the natural drawing movement. Tablets come in a 
range of sizes, with commensurate differences in price, but 
smaller ones are well within the budget of most artists. 
Wacom tablets are the standard for artists, as they have the 
best pressure sensitivity and natural feeling response, 
allowing you to work more intuitively and transparently. 


Scanner or Digital Camera 

If you don't have a scanner, a digital camera will allow you 
to import photos and reference, and can double as a 
scanner. You do not need to spend a fortune, but it is wise 
to buy the best you can afford at the time. The increase in 
quality, longevity, and flexibility that a better model provides 
is worth the extra money, and it saves having to replace 
something in six months because you have run up against 
its limitations. 













































































































1.2. Interior Wood 


Load-bearing beams are often made from hard 
woods, while non-load-bearing beams may sometimes 
be softer woods, more suited to carving and decorative 
embellishments. To demonstrate the differences 
between similar exterior and interior woods of a 
similar age, the wood in this example is plain, 
unvarnished, and uncarved. 




Grain and Texture 


The image is composed of strong, 
clean shapes and essentially has two 
values. Initially, focus on establishing 
the structure and the warmth of the 
shadows, allowing the brushstrokes 
to follow the direction of the different 
planes. Keep the paint thin, and look 
for ways to create variation, such as 
spreading the bristles, scumbling, or 
dry brushing. 

• Do not overwork the paint. Allow the 
brushstrokes to suggest the wood 
grain as it describes the structure. 



Strengthen the values and shapes, 
clean up edges where they have 
become too indistinct, and begin 
to add local color in the light areas. 
Continue to work with thin paint, 
adding more wood grain and texture 
to the light areas. Carefully work in 
opaque paints as necessary, but 
preserve your values. Add a thin 
glaze to the shadows to adjust the 
temperature, unify the shadow 
shapes, and provide a foundation 
for your image. Apply a similarly thin 
glaze to the metal plates to make 
them look cooler, darker, and different 
from the wood. 


Since the image was reduced to two basic values, careful handling of 
the textures and wood grain were very necessary. The addition of the 
large dark mass of the metal plate ® helps bring out the darks of 
the wood grain details, (2) and (D, creating the necessary texture 
without destroying the value relationships. 


Continue to refine and define the shapes, being sure not to 
destroy the value relationships. For the lightest areas, you may 
find it helpful to apply a very thin glaze of your mid-tone color 
over the whole area and then work into it with the lighter-value 
paint. This keeps the light from getting too strong, and allows 
you to blend colors on the canvas, creating lots of subtlety and 
value variations. When the painting is dry, if necessary, apply 
another transparent glaze to give the light areas more color 
and intensity, or to unify the shapes and control the values. 

• Strive to find a balance between regular grain and the 
randomness of organic forms and textures, using small 
brushes if necessary, and keeping the paint layers thin. 








13 Exterior Carving 


Because wood is so versatile and can be worked in 
so many ways, carvings can be simple reliefs, layered, 
more complex three-dimensional forms, or even 
freestanding separate pieces. This example explores 
simple beveling, a decorative layer over a base layer, 
an intricate but weathered form, and an intricate 
but sheltered form. Note the differences caused by 
weathering and exposure on the planks versus the 
freestanding forms, and how much older and more 
worn the exposed freestanding form looks. 



Painting Carved Wood 



The focus of this piece is texture and movement. Strong horizontal 
and vertical bands are contrasted against the swirling shapes, creating 
movement, tension, and action. Although the range of values is considerable, 
they essentially form three groups: the top, side, and shadow planes. 

Paint the initial layer with very gestural strokes that follow and describe 
the different forms and their actions. Your focus is on establishing the 
movements of the different shapes and their rough value relationships. 

• At this stage, only loosely suggest the edges, small details, and colors. 


The various shapes are more clearly defined, but still with very gestural 
strokes, creating a sense of swirling movement in the curves. Rendering 
of the forms is subordinated, secondary to capturing the sense of movement 
and texture, especially in the upper swirl, which is left very rough and 
suggestive. The exact form is less important at this point than the textures 
and large planes. Glaze over the darkest areas with neutral darks, both to 
unify them and knock them back in the picture. 


Add details in color and form and define edges, 
cracks, gaps, and highlights more strongly to make 
the forms look three-dimensional and real, but be 
careful not to detract from the overall gestural and 
textural qualities of the image. Use the preliminary 
steps as your guide to help you know when to stop 
painting, and to make sure that the initial concept 
is not lost in the rendering of detail for detail’s sake. 


In keeping with the overall concept of 
movement, the animal motifs of dragons ® and 
fish (D were chosen, as their swirling shapes 
and flowing lines capture and move the eye 
continuously. 








1*4 Painted Wood 

Unlike stained or polished wood, painted wood often 
has little or no visible grain. Its color is determined by 
the paint, so it may appear more as a mass of shapes 
rather than individual parts or beams. The colors of 
the light source or reflected lights will be more clearly 
visible, as they will be illuminating what is essentially 
a field of flat color on the wood. In this example, the 
wood is bright red, and the setting was deliberately 
chosen to showcase the multiple colors of light and 
shadow that occur—even in natural light. 



Light and Shadow on Painted Wood 



The painting is Asian-inspired and very linear, composed of strong, 
clean horizontals and verticals. Prepare a neat, accurate drawing and 
rough in the values, using local color—in this case, red. Pay close 
attention to values and value relationships. Once again, there are 
three basic values: the bright highlights on the upper planes, the mid¬ 
values on the floor shadows and secondary highlights of the wood, 
and the side or shadow planes of the wood. 

• Focus on the value relationships, and make sure they are accurate 
and read clearly before going on to the next step, as you will build on 
them and use them as a guide all through the image. 



The prime concern is the edges, values, and, above all, the 
temperature relationships. Notice that the secondary lights on the 
upper planes are warmish, as the sun lights them, though not directly. 
The side planes of the wood and the shadows on the floor are all 
cool, as they are lit by the indirect light, which comes mainly from the 
blue of the sky. The strongest highlights on the wood are also cool, 
as the sunlight in its strongest form is often cool. The reflected lights 
on the vertical planes of wood near the floor are very warm yellow- 
orange, as they are lit by light bouncing off the warm-colored floor. 

• As a general rule, keep the paint thin in areas of shadow, cooling 
them with glazes, and thicker in the areas of light, warming them up 
with opaque paint. 


Add details such as the lights and shadows between the floor 
tiles or slats of wood, as well as minor, subtle modulations of value 
or temperature within a light or shadow plane, to create emphasis or 
a smoother transition from one form to another. Glaze over colors that 
have become too strong or dull, to bring them up or knock them back. 
Adjust edges that need strengthening or softening and render subtle 
lights and reflections. If the focus of the image needs reinforcing, use 
opaque paint to build up the sense of light. When the paint is dry, you 
can wash a color glaze over the area, if necessary, to restore vibrancy 
and intensity. 

• Remember, a brushstroke can be used to convey color or value, but 
not both at once. 


0 Warm tones 
0 Cool tones 

















Joinery is a fascinating and complex aspect of architecture and construction that reveals as much about the 
mindset of the architect as it does about the material itself Wood is so versatile^ and can be worked in so 
many dijferent waySy that there are many different options for creating joints. For thefantasy artist^ the 
focus is often on showing the level of craftsmanship in the culture you are painting and the aesthetic it 
preferSy as well as the purpose of the structure. 


Is your building lovingly crafted to last the ages, or hastily 
erected in a time of need or hardship? Is it defensive in 
nature or more domestic? Is it a common dwelling or a 
palace? Was it built of large, long, old-growth timbers, flexible 
young materials like bamboo, or smaller pieces spliced 
together, perhaps because no larger materials were available? 

Is the material new or aged, raw or well cured and shaped? 


Has it been exposed to the elements warping and twisting it? 
Are all the sections worked in the same manner, indicating a 
continuity of style, or perhaps a short building time? Or does 
the style of construction change, indicating possibly a lengthy 
construction, or a renovation to an old building? Attention to 
detail when depicting the wood joinery will largely answer 
these questions and add realism and character to your image. 



In context 


Supporting Joinery 

This example examines the underside of a porch or floor, showing a 
variety of different joinery cuts and types. Just as importantly, it 
shows what was cut with great precision and what was less precise, 
how the wood has warped, shrunk, or moved with time and exposure, 
and the care lavished on the supporting cross beam, which will likely 
never be seen, but was decoratively carved nonetheless. 



Underneath the Floor 


Rough in the basic shapes, ensuring that the 
brushstrokes follow the directions of the wood 
grain and the shapes themselves. Notice how the 
strokes are describing the form's essence: 
rounded curves for the exposed ends of the floor 
beams because the cuts from the saw are the 
dominant feature that has dictated the pattern of 
erosion; long, gentle arcs for the horizontal beams, 
which have been cut from a very large tree; and 
the cleaner, straighter grain of the support pole, 
which comes from a smaller, younger tree. 

Pay attention to the basic values and 
relationships as you begin to rough in the image, 
leaving the darkest areas relatively flat and 
unworked. Add information to the deepest 
shadows near the end of the painting, when you 
are more certain what and how much is needed. 

• By describing the forms in as many ways as you 
can, right from the outset, you will find that you 
are not fighting your image later on as you work, 
and that whatever shows through to the final 
image will help it along, rather than detract from it. 







Keeping to the underpainting as your guide, begin 
to build up the basic colors and textures. Stay within 
the value ranges you established in step 1, and 
continue to keep the shapes clean and clear. 
Exaggerate the colors and textures of the wood, as 
they will be painted over with semiopaque paint and 
softened later on. Do not paint the shadow or dark 
areas too dark at this point, as they will automatically 
look darker once the wood is lightened. Painting the 
shadows dark now will likely result in them being too 
dark once the lighter values are put in, creating a 
loss of transparency in the shadows and a dull, 
lifeless look in your final image. 

Notice how the edges between the ends of the 
floor beams and the deep shadows beneath them 
are kept crisp to cause the lighter values of the floor 
beams to come forward and separate from the 
shadows, while the edge of the support beam blends 
in with the shadows underneath the support bracket, 
creating a sense of depth and pushing back the 
support pole. 



Having crafted the shapes and values so 
carefully in steps 1 and 2, you can now add color 
without having to guess at the values you need. 
Describe the values first, and add the colors once 
you know that the values are correct. In this case, 
the wood is a cool, neutral gray. 

The emphasis is on the textures and details. 
Cracks, pits, and gouges are added, or the wood 
grain is extruded or emphasized in spots. Notice 
how the shadows have largely been left as they 
were in steps 1 and 2, with little or no information 
added to them. 

• The more transparent, simple, and uniform shadows 
are, the more “shadowy” they will look. The eye 
should pass over shadows with barely a pause, 
moving from one area of light to the next. Shadows 
are the stage and light is the main attraction, so be 
sure to keep a separation between them. 


Notice that the strongest discoloration of the 
wood is on the right of the support pole, 
because there is more of a gap between the 
planks above ®, allowing more moisture to 
affect the wood at several points (D. 
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5- Plaster 

Plaster is one of the oldest^ most durabhy and most versatile of building materials. The limestone 
in lime plaster changes chemically as it cureSy the carbon dioxide in the air transforming the 
calcium hydroxide into calcium carbonate. This is the same transformation that allowed the 
Mesoamericans to work limestone with only simple toolsy carving and shaping the soft stoney 
which then hardened with exposure to the air into something much more durable. 


A Versatile Material 

Plaster can be molded, painted onto, used to strengthen walls and ceilings, 
to cover bricks or marble, to decorate both the interior and exterior of 
buildings, and even to make replicas of anything from tombs to statues. 

As a result of its widespread uses, plaster can be helpful in showing the 
age, condition, or construction of your architecture, allowing you to tell the 
story you want with your image, from crumbling walls discolored with age 
to bright new detailing on the ceiling of a manor house, or from the 
distinctive look of a fresco painting to primitive stick-and-plaster huts. 




Plaster Applied Over an Exterior Brick Wall 



Establish the values and rough color palette. 
Here, the light plaster is set against the darker 
values of the bricks. Dappled light allows you to 
focus on part of the image, showing the weathered 
but still visible surface details and creating a center 
of interest. 

Begin by laying in the rough shapes, allowing 
some of the colors from the bricks to bleed into the 
area of plaster and keeping the shapes and edges 
rough and loose. Keep the values limited at first, 
creating two or three basic values: for the bricks, 
for the plaster, and for the shadows. Keep the 
brushstrokes loose and rough to help establish 
the rough, weathered textures. 




Establish more surface details and textures, 
working with the rough underpainting as your 
guide. Refine your colors and allow some edges 
to become crisp. Look for areas where details 
like cracks, chips, and pits will help describe your 
surface. Use your initial painting to keep the 
value relationships accurate, and continue to 
paint loosely in order to avoid having your image 
overrun with details. 


Refine and define your surface details. 

Balance the warm and cool aspects of the image, 
and add details where they are needed. Warm the 
edges of the shadows cast in the dappled lighting, 
glaze a cool color over the shadows, and build up 
the light areas with stronger, opaque paint in the 
center of interest. 

• Light equals information, and the stronger, more 
opaque paint will draw the viewer’s eyes. 






While weathering and aging are^ in some ways, two words for the same thingy for thefantasy artist 
a distinction can be applied that may prove helpful and give you a focus or conceptfor your image. 
Weathering refers to surface ejfectSy which usually do not change the shape or structure as much as its 
surface appearance and texturey whereas aging primarily refers to the effects of time on the shape and 
structure of somethingy causing breaks and cracksy and similar damage. 


7.1 Weathering 

B Surface stains and blemishes, the patina or pitting on metal, the 
bleaching of wood, or small expansion cracks in wood joints and 
beams are all good examples of effects that do not significantly alter 
the shape of your subject, but do alter its color, texture, or appearance. 
A careful study of the effects of weathering on stone, metal, wood, 
or any other common architectural material will help you add 
In Context considerable realism to your image. 



Stained and Weathered Marble 


The overall concepts for this piece are color 
against neutrals and shape. Because the surface 
weathering effects will alter the local values in the 
image, darkening the white marble while lightening 
the dark metal, shape becomes very important. 
Rough in the composition with a minimum number 
of values—in this case three: the upper marble 
planes, the side or beveled planes, and the dark 
metal and shadow shapes. 

• Note how the brushstrokes within an area are 
kept loose and gestural, but the shapes 
themselves are clearly defined. 



Keeping to the underpainting as your guide, 
begin to build up the basic colors and textures. 
Stay within the value ranges you established in 
step 1, and continue to keep the shapes clean and 
clear. Exaggerate the colors and textures of the 
marble, as they will be painted over with 
semiopaque paint and softened later on. Do not 
paint the shadow or dark areas too dark at this 
point, as they will automatically look darker once 
the marble is lightened. 


Using very small amounts of thicker, opaque paint (dry brush for 
watercolor, gouache, and acrylic, dry brush or scumbling for oils) 
begin to build up the lights of the marble. Allow the underlayers to 
show through the paint, creating the milky, translucent look of marble. 

Work the green stains into this upper layer of paint where you 
need to, so that they appear to be on the surface of the marble. 
Darken and simplify the shapes of the metal and background, 
defining the patina by painting the darks around it. Once the paint is 
dry, build up the colors and textures of the splotchy growth on the 
marble, paying particular attention to the edges of your shapes to 
make sure that they sit on top of the marble plane. Build up the green 
stains further with glazes if needed, warm up the shadows, and add 
highlights and dark accents. 

• Marble has a very low index of refraction, which means that light 
passes several millimeters into it before being scattered. This is what 
creates its beautiful, translucent qualities and gives a sense of being 
able to see into the marble to the colors within. 






j.iL Aging 



In Context 


Aging for the fantasy artist is all about making 
something look old. Worn, faded, crumbled—^you need 
to study the how and why of things getting old before 
you can paint them. Under normal circumstances, for 
example, stone ledges, protrusions, or the limbs of 
statues will age, crumble, crack, break off, and 
deteriorate first. Areas protected by an overhang will 
show their age the least, but may provide shelter for 
moss and lichen to take hold. An arch, or even a 
partial arch, will tend to support itself well, and shelter 
the things below it, until the keystone or other integral 


Stone Column in Shadow 


support degrades, at which point it will rapidly begin 
to crumble and fall. Open, exposed faces of a building 
will be pockmarked, cracked, chipped, or missing 
pieces, whereas nooks and corners will have an 
accumulation of soils in crevasses that will support 
some degree of vegetation. Look also for areas where 
water might have collected and remained, or pooled 
and frozen, causing expansion or cracking. All these 
details will help you determine how and where your 
structures have aged, and allow you to paint them 
with as much or little detail as you need. 


Establish the large, basic forms and values. For 
this image, three layers of paint were needed to 
get in all the basic information, each kept thin, 
loose, and transparent. There are three basic 
values—side planes, top planes, and shadows. The 
protruding square column casts a very soft, 
indistinct shadow across the face of the structure. 
In order to capture the sense of darkness 
enveloping the structure, allow the initial rough to 
dry before you add the shadow gradation. 

Additional darks were painted into the shadows 
and some areas of the lights were pulled out while 
the paint was still wet, using a clean brush and, if 
necessary, some medium (water for watercolors or 
acrylics, thinner for oils). Keep the paint layers thin, 
especially in the shadows. The shadows are where 
the underpainting will most likely show in the final 
image, and it’s important not to lose the sense of 
transparency in them. 

• Painting everything in one layer makes it more 
difficult to maintain the structure and an even 
shadow gradation. Two or more separate layers 
will give you much more control over your paint. 



Keeping the paint thin, begin to work details 
into the mid-tone areas, adding color and building 
up textures. Add surface details like chips, cracks, 
gouges, or breaks that will give your image 
character. Look for areas that will show 
discoloration or stains, or places where vegetation 
is taking root. Leave the shadows alone at this 
point, in order to preserve their transparency, until 
you know what, if anything, they might need. 

• Ask yourself if any of the damage to the surface 
might have been recent, showing sharper edges or 
exposing a clean stone face. These are the types 
of details you need to truly convey the history and 
story of your structure, of your painting, and they 
are what you must strive for every time. 



Continue to add details and refine the mid¬ 
tones. Begin to selectively add brighter values to 
the upper planes, such as the top of the right pillar 
or the upper planes of the ledges on the left. 
Because the light is coming from above and right, 
the lower-left edges of the pits, pockmarks, and 
cracks will have a subtle highlight to them, 
whereas the upper-right lip or edge will cast a 
subtle shadow, making the surface details look 
convincingly real and three-dimensional. Add 
touches of vegetation and stains of stronger 
colors, and carefully add reflected lights or dark 
accents into the shadows. 







Mosaics y painted or ceramic tiles y cut stoney or glass can be used to create patterns y images y and designs 
within your artwork. Unlike painted designs y which are continuous color or line on a canvas or plaster 
wally or the solidy unbroken threads and yarns of a tapestryy mosaics and tiles are separatey hand-cut pieces y 
the designs and shapes fitted together like a jigsaw puzzle. In the case of mosaicsy the colors are inherent in 
the stone itself and the artist creates the imagefrom these preexisting colorSy and in the case of painted tileSy 
the artist is using the painted design almost as a brushy using a number of tiles to create a larger pattern. 



For this study, the design was worked 
out beforehand and transferred to the 
board prior to starting the painting. Light, 
quick washes were brushed over the 
board with thin paint, then the darker 
passages and details were roughed in, 
with special care given to the gaps 
between the pieces. Very rough 
suggestions of color were scrubbed 
in as well, so that the painting was 
not monochromatic. 


Still working entirely with transparent 
paint, the colors were refined and 
strengthened, as was the pattern and the 
darks between the shapes. There will be a 
slight dappled light effect in the final 
image, so some initial work is done on 
that, beginning to break up the otherwise 
uniform values of the flat plane. 


Switching to opaque paint, the colors and values are strengthened 
considerably, and the full value range is clearly painted. Once these 
have been established, the textures can be strengthened, using the 
values as a guide, so that the texture does not overwhelm the value 
relationships. The darks between the stones are also strengthened, 
as are the shapes of the stones themselves, softening the edges of 
some, while making others crisp or ragged. 




8 .2. Painted Tiles 


For painted tiles and mosaics the images 
created can be representational or abstract, 
floral, animalistic, or figurative, which means 
that the fantasy artist needs to be aware of 
what cultures created what types of designs, 
and make use of that knowledge to his or her 
best advantage. 



Distressed Tile 



Painted tiles start out as a flat tile with a 
uniform color and minimal texture. In most 
painting situations, you will likely paint in a 
light value for the area to be decorated, then 
paint in the designs on top, but, for this 
example, the tiles are aged, cracked, worn 
and damaged, adding another dimension to 
them. Since the tile will be worn, it’s 
necessary to create the different surface 
textures and variations before adding in the 
actual glazed colors or patterns. Working very 
loosely, the beginnings of the tile are laid in, 
with light, dull oranges and earth tones for 
the exposed wall, and paler, smoother tones 
for the tile itself. 




The tile textures and shapes are refined further, the colors glazed, 
or scumbled over with thicker paint to create the base for the tile 
design. Cooler whites are painted over the areas that will be the 
smooth ceramic of the tile, to further separate them from the warmer 
tones of the exposed wall beneath. The edges of the cracks and pits 
or areas of missing ceramic are brought out with highlights and 
shadows, as are the spaces between the tiles. 


Glazes of color are added on the ceramic portion of the tile. These 
would have been hand painted in real life, with variations in paint 
opacity and consistency, in stroke pressure and width, and with a 
transparent feel that can only be achieved by hand painting. The 
colors used were almost invariably transparent, so that where strokes 
overlapped the paint became noticeably darker. 

• Tiles were painted quickly, so that occasionally colors would mix or 
blend on the tile, and these are the qualities you need to impart in 
your own painting. 


The textures edges d), and shapes 
(3) established in the earlier steps are 
the most important detail for conveying 
the distressed character of the tile. The 


colors and glazes are what the viewer’s 
eye will focus on, but the underlying 
shapes, values, and textures are what 
will hold your image together. 




























9.2. Smoke Damage 


The soot and smoke damage will reduce the value contrasts 
and clarity of your forms, since they will reduce objects to 
large, dark masses. Therefore, it is very important that the 
basic shapes read clearly When composing this kind of 
image, it may be helpful to envision it at first in only two 
values—the stone and the smoke. In this case, there are 
three values, one for the base value of the stone, one for the 
stone that has been covered in soot, as well as the darks of 
the background, and one for the highlight of the stone and 
smoke where a shaft of light breaks through, suggesting 
perhaps a collapsed roof 



Damage to an Interior 


This image shows the damage as it happens, with the embers of 
the fire still warm and smoldering, the discoloration fresh and the 
archway blackened but still standing. 

Begin by roughing in the basic shapes and values you will need, 
loosely at first, and darker than you will need them in the end, as the 
lighter values of the smoke will be painted on top and the stone itself 
has become blackened. Rough in the values and shapes quickly, 
allowing the textures of the brushstrokes to remain, and keep all 
detail to a bare minimum of suggestion. 





Details in the darks are 
added and refined, so that 
when they are glazed over and 
the values darkened and 
simplified, they will not 
become simple, flat shapes. 
The focus here is on 
establishing structure, in the 
concentric rings of the arch, 
the cylindrical shapes of the 
poles, and the cast shadow, all 
of which are necessary to 
allow the large shapes to read 
clearly and still establish a 
sense of depth and space. 


The large areas of darks are simplified and 
glazed over, but because of the details from step 
2, they do not become a flat mass, but have depth 
and structure to them. Details and textures are 
added in the lights and the smoke is painted, now 
that we have a gauge for them against the darks. 
The whole image is worked at once, balancing the 
value relationships, balancing detail against shape, 
and looking for areas that need to be simplified, 
smoke damaged, and soot covered. In many ways, 
the smoke acts like a very thick, localized 
atmospheric perspective, but one that can be 
placed anywhere it is needed for best effect. 

• Don’t forget, glazes can be painted with 
transparent paint, such as the shadows, or 
opaque paint such as the smoke and haze. 










CHAPTER 



Creating Your 
Own Worlds 


Now it's time to put everything you've 
learned into practice. Building on a 
strong foundation oftechnicai knowiedge, 
painting skills, and a solid understanding 
of architecture, these artists combine 
history and inspiration to createunique 
fantasy worids. Step-by-step exampies 
and insightfui accompanyingtext wiii 
give you a iook behind the eye and into 
the mind of these artists as they design, 
paint, evaiuate, and compiete their 
images, both traditionai and digital, 
bringing their imagination to iife. 

















Creating Your Own Worlds 


Painted as a cover for an instrumental 
Halloween soundtrack, the image needed 
to capture the haunted, Victorian 
atmosphere of a derelict asylum. 



Rob Alexander 

Layering Values 



1. First Thumbnail: Stone Entryway and Gate 
The assignment required depicting a long abandoned, derelict 
asylum, and the initial sketches explored what, and how much of the 
building to show in order to best capture that sense of desertion 
and decay. The first sketch was of the exterior of the grounds, the 
stonework damaged and overrun with vegetation, the gates still 
barred, and a shadow of a figure suggested. 


2. Second Thumbnail: Closeup of Asylum 

As the sketches developed, the use of the skull as a counterpoint to the moon quickly 
emerged and was explored, as was the use of the ruined gate and a path directing the 
eye. In this sketch, the lights and darks in the foreground plane are in one-point 
perspective, and lead the eye into the image and to the front of the asylum. The 
asylum was enlarged and allowed to merge with the shapes of the walls, creating a 
strong silhouette, but the compression of space that resulted from making the asylum 
so large flattened out the image too much. 

3. Third Thumbnail: Asylum and Tree 

The asylum was pushed back into the distance, and the use of layered values emerged 
as a method of creating depth. The foreground elements are massed into a single dark 
shape; the mid-ground is a light misty plane with subtle horizontal banding that echoes 
the shapes of the asylum. However, the tree in the foreground competed too much with 
the asylum and began to dominate the image, and the framing of the mid-ground 
elements looked too static. 
































Layering Values 


4. Final Drawing: Values 

Several elements and ideas from earlier sketches were combined, and 
the final design now has clear light and dark values establishing depth 
and mood, strong shapes which read well and move the eye about the 
image, and a balance between the size and values of the skull and moon, 
which anchor the image while laying the foundation of a good story within 
the image. 


6. Establish Basic Values 
The basic values and masses are 
established. Although the palette 
is limited, color is necessary for 
establishing the depth and 
mood, so the background is 
kept predominantly cool, while 
the foreground is composed 
of warm greens and browns. 

The skull has been left as a 
large light shape to provide a 
counterpoint to the moon even 
in the early stages. 



5. Final Drawing: Linear 

A final drawing is prepared prior to the start of the painting and 
transferred to the working surface. Details in the architecture of the 
asylum and the design of the gate are worked out fully, so that when 
they are painted with decay and damage, they will still have an 
accurate underlying sense of structure to them and be convincing. 

This also allows more freedom when painting the decay and 
dilapidation, and ensures details like the symmetrical panel in the 

gate will actually be symmetrical and in proper perspective. Mid-ground and Foreground Values 

The asylum has been finished, the textures and additional details brought 
out with a pale blue gray that was also used in the sky, in order to create 
uniformity in the lighting, and allow the structure to sit back in space. Mid¬ 
ground elements have now been suggested, and the tombstones in the 
sketch replaced by the statue in order to break up the horizontals of the 
mid-ground and help establish depth. Additional textures and colors have 
been added to the foreground, but within a very narrow range of values, in 
order to maintain the sense of mass. The skull is roughed in. 


































Creating Your Own Worlds 


8. Working on Details 
Additional color and detail are added to the foreground 
foliage and skull, and the gate is roughed in with thin 
paint so that the shapes can be controlled more 
precisely. The stronger greens of the foreground now 
looked isolated and out of place in the painting, so a 
muted version of them was used to add more 
vegetation to the asylum and background elements, 
bringing the colors back into balance. The mist in the 
mid-ground is lightened slightly, and allowed to begin 
flowing over the foreground grasses. 




9. Finalizing the Painting 
The gate is painted over with thicker, darker paint in 
areas, and rusty colors and textures are added in 
spots for accents. The warm orange browns of the 
rust bring out the warm colors of the asylum, and the 
effect is balanced to ensure that the asylum does not 
come too far forward in space or look out of place 
against the cooler lights of the sky. Climbing 
vegetation is added to the gate and allowed to 
partially cover the skull, in order to keep the skull 
from dominating the image too much or detracting 
from the asylum. A single shaft of light is added, 
shining out of the asylum, to help move the eye 
through the image and create a more complex mood 
and story. The mist is brought into the foreground, 
leading the eye into the image. 


10. Final Piece: Gates of Delirium 
Small but crucial adjustments are made to the entire 
image, using color and value primarily to enhance the 
mood and atmosphere of the painting. The top of the 
statue's head is lightened in order to separate it from 
the asylum behind it, while the base of the statue is 
lightened, in order to separate it from the foreground 
gate. The fallen tree is further simplified and massed, 
and the lights on the asylum and skull brightened in 
spots for accents and emphasis, making the 
structures look more three-dimensional The whole 
image is then glazed over with a pale blue, unifying 
all the colors and enhancing the moonlit atmosphere. 





Painting Light 



4. Defining Shapes 

The process of defining the shapes in the building 
and surrounding structures was begun. A faint 
orange tone in the sky was introduced to suggest 
a setting sun. Yellow was used as the predominant 
light source coming from the building. Adding 
colors with an overlay or color dodge tool and 
then blending resulted in vibrant color mixing. 



5. Adding Texture Overlays 
A textured brush was used to break up the 
overhanging rock formation so it looked more 
natural. The more geometric shapes in the 
buildings and landscape keep the eye interested 
while the background is left open to interpretation. 
The artist started to add texture overlays to 
describe the materials. Blue was introduced in 
various areas to add variation. To achieve clean 
lines and curves the artist used the path tool and 
converted it to a lassoed selection within which he 
painted with a soft brush, resulting in smooth 
gradients and value changes. 



6. Lighting the Scene 
Plants and foliage were introduced in the 
foreground to create more depth and scale. 
Similar or complementary colors maintained 
the overall tone. The building was hazed to 
push it back a little more into the distance. 

A lot of illumination was coming from various 
light sources spilling into the environment. 
Airbrushing with a soft brush over bright areas 
helped to create a soft, hazy atmosphere, as 
if particles in the air are affected by the light. 



















7. Finishing Touches: Light Mansion 
In order to enhance the illusion of depth, the foreground elements 
were darkened and blurred, and the image borders vignetted with a 
dark gradient. Details were added with overlaid textures to 
distinguish the materials and surfaces, which are made to look 
reflective and shiny in certain areas. The sky was broken up with 
wispy clouds and a planet in the top-left corner. The background was 
kept very bold and far less detailed than the main building, which is 
meant to be the focus of the painting. Adding fountains and little 
background light sources using photo textures, further helped with 
scale and realism. 



Photographic Textures 

Photographic textures were used by overlaying them on 
separate layers, which could be tweaked in order to blend 
them realistically with the painting. 



Overlaying photo textures to 
show tiny lights in the distance 
gave the impression of a 
populated area. Note the 
simplified brushstrokes for the 
background building to push it 
into the background. 


Trees and foliage can make 
good reference points for 
scale and also add realism to 
a scene. Overlaid textures as 
well as reflections outlined the 
materials used. 


Fountains in a pond 
surrounded with flowers 
were added to create areas 
of interest and character to 
the concept. 










Creating Your Own Worlds 



Stephen Hickmans work combines 
classical forms, media and aesthetics, 
a powerful and distinct imagination, 
and superb drawing skills, melding 
them into beautiful, evocative images. 


Stephen Hickman 

Exploring Ideas 


N inePrinossin Amber, 




2. Refining the Concept 

The client liked the sketch, but felt that it distanced the viewer from 
the characters he wanted to see, so the artist decided to focus on 
the grand stairway leading into the city as his stage for the 
characters he had selected as the most visually interesting from the 
possible candidates. The concept and composition were then 
approved, but the artist felt that the scene was rather prosaic and 
static. He decided to use the figures to add a bit of excitement, and 
create a counter-diagonal to the angle of the city. 


1. Concept Sketches 

After settling on the subject, the artist made an initial sketch (left) and 
sent it to the client. The reaction was positive, but the client then 
specified two different formats and sizes, which represented the 
available display space for the painting. The artist reconfigured the 
composition and added several characters that the client wanted to 
include in the painting (above). While he waited for a reaction, he decided 
to go for the larger of the two sizes, but then felt that it called for a 
more epic treatment. 



























































Exploring Ideas 


3. Color Sketch 

When undertaking a project of this size, you can 
avoid a great deal of toil and grief by first making 
a color sketch. You do not have to follow this 
slavishly—compare the shadows in the 
foreground in this sketch with those in the 
finished painting overleaf. 


4. Final Charcoal Drawing 
This is how the charcoal drawing looked just before 
the artist started the monochrome underpainting. After the 
sketch in step 2 was approved, the number, placement, and 
treatment of the figures was reworked and refined to give 
the image a much stronger, more dynamic composition, and 
lead the eye from the foreground into the zigzag lines of the 
composition, breaking the strong horizontals of the steps. 

A final sketch was prepared at that point. Unlike the 
sketches for the client, which showed value, structure, 
and detail, this drawing is concerned primarily with the outer 
shapes. It's a line drawing, transferring the carefully worked 
out composition and key shapes to the final painting 
surface. The steps have been carefully lined in, keeping the 
correct perspective in mind. They turned out to be the most 
time-consuming part of the painting to do. 
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5. Blocking in Color 
The artist began with a 
monochrome underpainting in 
Mars violet, and then used a glaze 
of raw sienna to establish the 
predominant yellow mood of the 
picture. While this glaze was still 
wet, he started to work in the 
colors, beginning at the lower left- 
hand corner of the painting. 
Compare this very meticulous 
approach to drawing, 
underpainting, and initial color 
lay in with that of Tom Kidd (page 
122). Both artists are establishing 
colors, shapes, and values in a 
warm palette, but Stephen's block- 
in, like his preliminary drawings, is 
clean and precise, whereas Tom's 
block-in follows in the spirit of his 
sketches, exploring and making 
decisions on the fly as he paints. 
Despite the different approaches, 
both artists are constantly 
evaluating and crafting their 
image, always willing to edit 
and change in order to make 
the image as strong as it can be. 




Refining the Figures 
Compare this close-up of the figures as they 
looked at this stage with the image of the finished 
painting. Note the subtle changes that were made 
in the painting phase in order to move the eye 
through the composition and create a personality 
or group dynamic for the figures. 


® The woman from (3) has been 
flipped and moved here, isolating the 
figures behind her, creating size variation, 
and group dynamics within the group of 
three figures, and her green dress now 
emphasizes the red of the left 
swordsman. 


(D The figure's legs have been extended, d) The female figure was moved to ( 1 ). 


making him more dynamic, and moving 
the eye more strongly into the image. 

The figure is now set off by the dark 
trees and light buildings behind, breaking 
the vertical lines. 


This required the introduction of the dark 
vertical band in the building behind 
where she had been, to continue the line 
of the trees down to the central figures. 




































































Creating Your Own Worlds 


Created for the card game Magic: the Gathering, 
this image needed to represent death, decay, and 
abandonment, but also rebirth and growth. 



Rob Alexander 

Establishing Depth 



1. Initial Sketch with 
Perspective Lines 
From the outset, the complicated 
composition, sense of space, depth and 
scale, and the number of different 
elements meant keeping perspective and 
proportion in mind. The simple radiating 
lines of one-point perspective were drawn, 
providing the framework within which to 
begin designing the room. This allowed the 
ideas and shapes to be explored quickly 
and loosely without losing the sense of 
cohesiveness and symmetry in the design. 
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2. Final Line Drawing 
The initial drawing was enlarged 
considerably and mounted onto a drawing 
board with a sheet of mylar or tracing 
paper placed over it. The final drawing was 
then worked out, using all the perspective 
lines and reference points of the original 
sketch (see page 118). The drawing was 
fairly large, about 12 x 18 in, in order to 
allow the details to be drawn accurately. 
The horizon line still shows clearly in 

the drawing, along with several other 
construction lines. Shadows are conceived 
as large, simple shapes, and they provide 
both the foundation on which to build the 
lights as well as the anchors to clearly 
establish the three crypts in space. 

3. Value Study 

As the line drawing was being worked out, 
shadow shapes were established over part 
of the composition, but more as structural 
shapes than true value studies. In order to 
fully work out the values, it was necessary 
to first establish the full composition, and 
then add in the values across the entire 
image. The details of the drawing have not 
been preserved, only the large shapes, in 
order to simplify both the light and dark 
values into large masses. 


























Creating Your Own Worlds 



5. Planning Details 

The artist felt that another sculpture was needed. Testing out ideas 
with a few quick thumbnails will give you confidence, enabling you 
to paint the details in directly. Note how these sculptures are facing 
the wrong way. They were planned for another painting but didn't fit 
in. Flipped, they are ideal in this one. To draw in the central 
sculpture, the artist thinned down a neutral color with linseed oil. 
This way it is easy to wipe away any mistakes with a rag. Once the 
form is there you can add details to it. It's always best to think 
ahead about what you'll paint next. Some areas can be painted 
easily in one take but others are best laid in and then painted over 
again when the paint dries. 



6. Inside and Out 

You see a bit of both the inside and the outside of this foreground structure, so 
the artist had to picture both in his head, even if all the details would not be seen. 
Typically it makes sense to paint all of the interior first and then the exterior, 
which here is mostly a continuation of a repeating design; only the back wall had 
to be newly conceived. 

Because the large windows let in so much light, the interior is aglow with 
warmth. Most of that light is reflected off the marble floor, which can't be seen at 
all. Your ability to imagine a scene logically will give your picture verisimilitude. It 
is quite hard to imagine a solid structure, so if you find something is physically 
impossible, just make a few adjustments, add an overlap or two, and it's all fixed. 
Here the artist has flipped the sculpture in the background to keep the eye from 
running off the picture. He has also added a rounded dormer over a balcony to 
break the straight line of the roof. To make the shadows uniform and create a 
nice color shift from the lit area toward a cooler color, the artist painted a light 
semiopaque glaze into the shadows using transparent white, manganese blue, 
and ultramarine blue (the blues are transparent colors while the white, despite its 
name, is semiopaque). 


e 


e 
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7. Little Details 

With the larger areas painted, the artist then 
added the small, complicated elements, 
such as more detail in the trees and 
structures, and tiny people to give the 
scene greater scale. The background was 
pushed back with manganese blue and flake 
white. An intermediary layer was added 
between the foreground trees and the 
background so there isn't a sudden falloff to 
the background. 


> 8. The Final Piece: Our Futures Past 
It might seem odd to save the sky for last but the advantage here is that the 
artist could use the sky to cut into all the objects, giving them carefully controlled 
edges. Notice how the sky is duller toward its bottom. This is to give the picture 
a dusty, dirty feeling. You'll see this often in polluted areas of the country, but 
polluted or not, the sky is never a perfect blue. Once the sky was in, it became 
apparent that the background needed to be even bluer. The artist used a No. 1 
sable round brush to paint the final, tiniest touches, such as the details of the 
crowd of naked people. Because this painting was for a book cover, it needed a 
bit more space at the top for type. However, it was easy for the artist to add this 
in digitally, using a rubber stamp tool available in Photoshop. 


® These areas have been 
darkened, simplified, and merged 
into more of a single mass, 
enhancing the mood. 

® The dark sculpture of the 
centaur breaks up the mid¬ 
ground, balances the weight of 
the city, and directs the eye 
toward the center of interest. 

(3) The addition of the dragon 
focuses our attention and 
creates movement. 
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In this how-to guide yoiM find the essential art principles and techniques for drawing 
and painting fantastic buildings and environments, alternate realities, and ancient 
citadels^ and yoiM learn the skills that make it all look convincing. 

Step by step, learn how to use real-world architectural references to create 
extraordinarily fantastic buildings. 

A texturing gallery filled with reference material will show you how to capture the 
differences in surface textures using a range of media, both traditional and digital. You’ll 
also learn to add details such as weathering, carvings, and smoke and fire damage. 

Once you’ve developed a comprehensive approach to architectural details and have 
mastered the necessary rendering techniques, you’ll have everything you need to paint 

or render your fantasy creations effectively. 


Rob Alexander is the author of Drawing and Painting Fantasy Landscapes and Cityscapes^ also 
published by Barrons. He is an illustrator and conceptual artist working in publishings magazine; 
computer gaming; and collectible card game markets. He paints fine art; fantasy science fiction; 
childrens illustrations; and contemporary landscapes; and has received numerous awardS; including 
the prestigious Chesley Award from the Association of Science Fiction and Fantasy Artists. 
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